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didate were expelled. And, as the road from Dres-
den to Warsaw passed through the Hapsburg
province of Silesia, Augustus had good reason to be
faithful to the daughter of Charles VI.

Poland none the less promised much to a king of
Prussia who could wait. Her artificial connexion
with Saxony, established by foreign Powers against
the will of a majority of the Poles, could only weaken
the frail bonds which bound the State together.
Poland, all the world had long known, would one day
fall in pieces, and who should hinder Prussia from
gathering some of them? For the moment, how-
ever, Augustus could defend his new dominions. A
king of Prussia in a fever to act at once could not
assail Poland without laying bare his flank to Saxony
and to her Imperial ally.

But could Prussia in 1740 afford to wait? If Au-
gustus's dream were to be fulfilled would not she be
in jeopardy ? The Elector hoped that the Emperor
would cede to him a part of Lower Silesia, so that
Prussia might be for ever divided and hemmed in by
a Saxon-Polish State. Had we no other guide than
the map, we might be tempted to guess that it was
to avert this peril that Frederick seized Silesia. If
it were true it were a grievous fault. Augustus,
who was no statesman, might dream of a hereditary
crown, but a firm Saxony-Poland was in fact impos-
sible. Dresden and Warsaw were centuries apart.
Out of two such halves no strong whole could be
compounded. The one was German, the other
Slav; the one industrial, the other primitive ; the one
Lutheran, the other partly Romanist and partly